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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 

Cheyenne Marriage Customs. — In the " Southern Workman and 
Hampton School Record," Hampton, Va., July, 1898, John H. Seger gives 
an account of Cheyenne and Arapahoe marriage customs : — 

"Twenty-five years ago, when a Cheyenne or Arapahoe youth wished to 
marry, he selected some young woman whom he admired, and made it a 
point to meet her at a dance, where the men all assemble first and sit down 
on the right side of the fire ; then the women come in and sit down on the 
left side. The drum and musicians separate them on the side opposite the 
entrance to the lodge, and the entrance of the lodge separates them on that 
side. There are no salutations exchanged when the ladies enter ; the 
young men keep their faces covered with their blankets, having only their 
eyes exposed ; and the men and women dance separately. There are gen- 
erally two or three drummers sitting around one drum, and they drum while 
the others dance. While they are getting the time and playing the prelude, 
the young people are casting winning looks at each other and flirting with 
their eyes. A casual observer might notice that young Antelope would 
watch for his chance to fix his gaze on Miss Red Bird, and when she would 
unexpectedly turn her eyes towards him and meet his glance, a mutual 
embarrassment would take place ; those who saw it would whisper to each 
other that Antelope and Red Bird liked each other, and thus the initiatory 
step of their courtship would be taken. 

" The next day, or soon after the meeting of Antelope and Red Bird, 
Antelope dresses himself up in his most gorgeous array of paint, beads, 
and feathers, and takes his place not far from, and in plain sight of, the 
lodge where Red Bird lives. He has not been there long before Red Bird 
sees him, accidentally of course ; she also discovers that some water or 
'wood is needed, takes the axe or the water-bucket, as the case may be, and 
starts out to perform her domestic duties. Her path leads her near where 
Antelope is standing with his blanket drawn over his head ; as she passes 
near him, he runs towards her, and if she favors his suit she does not 
quicken her pace, but allows him to come up to her. Then they talk to- 
gether, sometimes for hours, in plain sight of the camp, but no attention is 
paid to them, unless some one is heard to say, as he wags his head toward 
them, ' There will be a marriage soon.' It would have been different 
had Red Bird been a flirt and cast her glances toward him to fascinate 
rather than win him. In this case, when he ran towards her, she too would 
have run ; then Antelope would have slackened his pace and turned 
towards his own lodge, knowing that Red Bird had been trifling with him. 
But in this case it was not so ; Red Bird's looks were honest, as her words 
confirmed when they conversed together while standing as described. 
Antelope and Red Bird finally separate, each to go to their respective 
homes. 

" Antelope opens his heart to his mother, or aunt, or grandmother, as 
the case may be, and he explains to them how utterly barren and void life 
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will be unless he can secure Red Bird for a wife. Soon after, a visit is 
made to the mother of Red Bird, and we might hear a conversation some- 
thing like this. The mother of Antelope might say, ' Have you seen my 
son lately ? And have you noticed what a fine-looking young man he is ? 
You must have heard what a skilful hunter he has become ; scarcely a day 
passes but he brings to my lodge a deer or buffalo, so that I have more 
skins than I can tan, and as for meat, we have that to give away.' ' And 
have you heard,' says the mother of Red Bird, ' how my daughter has be- 
come one of the most skilful headers in the tribe ? I do believe she can 
tan a robe as well as her mother ; you have no doubt seen your son wear 
a pair of moccasins she gave him ; you may well be proud of a son who 
wears such fine moccasins. Of what use is his hunting if he has no one to 
care for the meat he kills and to tan the robes he takes ? ' 

" ' That is quite true,' says the mother of Antelope, ' and I would be 
glad if you would give your daughter to my son for a wife, for he loves her 
very much.' ' What ! loves her and would have.her given to him ? Not so ; 
if he loves her, he should give ten ponies for her, to show his love. How 
would my daughter feel to be given away ? ' ' That is true ; my son would 
not want a wife that was given to him, but when you speak of ten ponies 
as the price to be given, you do not properly consider my son's family con- 
nections and his skill as a hunter. What would your daughter's skill 
amount to if she had no one to supply her with food, and skins to tan ? 
Surely I think that two ponies should be the price.' ' I think that will do,' 
says the mother of Red Bird ; ' since the young folks love each other, let it 
be two ponies.' 

" The matter is now ready to be referred to the old men and women of 
the tribe to see if the young couple are any blood relation ; if it is found 
that they are so much as sixteenth cousins, the marriage is declared off ; 
but if they are found to be of no blood relation, soon after the meeting of 
the old ladies referred to, the mother of Antelope will take two ponies and 
tie them near and in plain sight of the lodge of Red Bird. Not to appear 
too eager, the ponies sometimes are left for hours, and, if for any reason 
Red Bird wishes to back out and not marry Antelope, the ponies can be 
left where they are tied until the sun goes down ; then it is known the girl 
will not marry. But if Red Bird does not wish to back out, then her 
mother goes and unties the ponies and ties them in another place. Ante- 
lope, on seeing this, goes to the lodge of Red Bird, and lies down by the 
side of the entrance to the lodge, very much the same as a dog would curl 
down at his master's door ; the significance of this is easy to understand. 
Antelope is soon invited into the lodge, which he enters, but not until Red 
Bird's mother has passed out. When he enters the lodge, he is a married 
man. Red Bird passes out of the lodge, and she now has a right she can 
use if she wishes. She can set the time when she will begin to live with 
Antelope as his wife ; the time must not go beyond thirty days. 

" Now Antelope congregates the young men of his acquaintance, and 
gives a feast, where he bids adieu to his male associates. From this time 
on, he is to be found with his wife by his side, except when he goes out to 
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ride or walk ; then the man goes ahead and the wife behind. I have 
heard some inconsiderate people speak disparagingly of this custom, as if 
the wife were humbled by walking behind. If they knew why it was done, 
they would feel differently in regard to the matter. When it is remembered 
that the Indian in his uncivilized life subsisted by hunting, and that he 
must always be on the alert, whether riding or walking, and ready, with his 
weapons in his hands, to kill the game before it gets out of his reach, going 
ahead gives him a chance to discover game and kill it that he would not 
have were his wife by his side. Indians do not have sidewalks or pave- 
ments to walk upon. Their path may be through tall grass or brush, or 
the ground may be covered with snow ; in either case the man goes ahead 
and breaks the road, and the wife follows with more ease in the trodden 
path. This habit of the man walking ahead and the wife behind was in- 
augurated for her benefit rather than to humble her. 

" The courtship and marriage of Antelope and Red Bird illustrate the 
general characteristics of a marriage among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
While they have a well-defined plan of marriage, there are many innova- 
tions. Sometimes a young man steals a wife, which is equivalent to an 
elopement. When this is done, the family of the bride make a raid on the 
ponies belonging to the groom, or some of his near relatives, and take 
ponies until they are satisfied. Stealing a wife is not considered respec- 
table, and public sentiment is against it. Star Robe, an Arapahoe Indian, 
was at one time an inveterate gambler ; as a rule, he was very successful, 
but for once luck was against him, and he lost heavily. Thinking his luck 
would change, he kept on gambling until he lost every piece of property he 
had in the world, even to the clothes he had on, his ornaments and charms, 
and at last he put up, one at a time, his two wives, and he lost them. When 
the morning came, he was poor indeed. He went through the camp, be- 
wailing his ill fortune in loud lamentations, until finally the counsellors of 
the tribe assembled to consider his case, and decided that he should have 
the oldest and least amiable of his wives restored to him, but that he 
should not be allowed to ever take another wife. Star Robe reformed and 
died a Christian. For many years before his death he was quite progres- 
sive and built himself a house, but his wife would not live in it, because 
she wanted always to be on the move. Star Robe came to the writer, and 
said he had a plan which he hoped would meet the writer's approval ; it 
was that he might choose another wife who would stay at home better, 
so he could advance faster in civilized customs. He was asked if he had 
spoken to the other Indians in regard to the matter ; he said no, he did 
not consult them any more, as he was on the white's man road, and, if it was 
necessary to consult them, he would let the matter drop. The writer took 
occasion soon after to speak to a party of Arapahoes about Star Robe's 
proposition ; they began to smile and look at each other ; then some began 
to laugh, as if something of an amusing nature were connected with Star 
Robe's case. Finally Charcoal said, ' Did you ever hear about Star Robe 
gambling off his wives ? ' On learning I had not, the story was related to 
me as above, and when Charcoal finished his story he said very seriously, 
' No, Star Robe cannot marry again.' 
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" Big Sioux was a young Cheyenne warrior who had just come in from 
the warpath ; his ponies and arms were taken from him after the Indian 
war of 1874. Big Sioux had the fortune or misfortune to fall in love with 
the daughter of Little Robe, the head chief of the Cheyennes. Ordinarily 
it would have taken as many as ten ponies to have solemnized a marriage 
with the daughter of Little Robe, but Big Sioux had no ponies, and his 
friends were as badly off. He, however, rose to the emergency, and, acting 
on the precedent set by Jacob, offered himself as a servant to Little Robe. 
Little Robe undertook to furnish some young Cheyennes to perform some 
difficult work for the writer, and, seeing that Little Robe placed Big Sioux 
in the most trying positions, and seemed to rely on him even more than on 
his own son, I took occasion to mention this to Little Robe. He said, 
' Yes, he belongs to me. He is married to my daughter ; he had no ponies 
to give, so he gave himself.' Little Robe seemed to think this was all the 
explanation necessary. 

" At one time when two Cheyennes got to gambling, one lost and luck 
seemed to be against him. After he had lost every piece of property he 
had, in desperation he put up his sister and lost her. This aroused great 
indignation through the tribe, but no one intimated that the unfortunate 
girl should not go and live as the wife of the man who had won her in a 
game of cards. Over twenty years ago the writer was superintendent of 
the Arapahoe Indian School at Darlington, during a period of five years. 
During this time not less than four young Indian women came to the school 
asking admittance and protection from marriages that were about to be 
forced upon them. This protection was given, and the young women after- 
wards married according to their own choice. Since then these tribes have 
been gradually breaking away from their original customs, until now they 
are married with the lawful marriage rites." 

The Yu-li or Precious Records (Chinese Taoist Scripture). — The 
"Journal of the Chinese Asiatic Society," vol. xxviii., 1898, contains a 
translation of this book by the Rev. G. W. Clarke, from which are given 
the following extracts : — 

Good Deeds are counted Riches in the Spirit-world. (No. 5.) — " Mr. Lan 
once heard a Mr. Wu say that he knew a man, just as his spirit was pass- 
ing away, say : ' I have been to Hades, and there I met an intimate friend. 
After very warm salutations I said : " Why have you not brought your 
riches with you ? " He replied reprovingly : " Riches may be brought 
here, but men are not willing to bring the right sort — virtue and merit ; 
these things are current here. You should exhort men to bring such riches 
here. Those who live in sin, and engage Buddhist and Taoist priests to 
chant for their forgiveness, and so help their souls through hell, are utterly 
deluded. Let all from their youth practise virtue, and at death their souls 
shall receive a place in the happy land." ' " 

An Unmolested Grave a Sign of Virtue. (No. 41.) — " Mr. Fung of Ih 
Tu was a good man, but very poor ; his neighbor, Mr. Li, was wealthy. Mr. 
Li's parents died, and he purchased for a large sum a plot of land whose 



